INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, APRIL 12, 1943 


“German people believe they were not de- 
feated militarily in the last war. Hunger and 
revolution forced them to quit. At the time, 
they viewed the ending of war merely as an 
Armistice proposed by America. I predict 
Germany will again collapse within 2 yrs, 


and again the Germans will not believe they 
have been licked.” —-F RANK J TAYLOR, 
who, as a United Press correspondent in Ber- 


lin, predicted present war 
3 months after Armistice. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 


® 








As you know, the Bankhead 
bill (which provides. that 
benefit payments. to farmers 
shall not be deductible in 
computing parity prices) 
was vetoed by Pres. 


Strategy of the farm bloc 
now emerges clearly. Instead 
of trying to over-ride veto, 
bill will lay dormant in com- 
mittee, as threat to labor, and 
specifically the Lewis’ effort 
to get $2-daily increase for 
miners. Should Administra- 
tion give in to UMW de- 
mands, the farm bloc would 
be in a position to resurrect 
its bill and very likely pass it 
over the Roosevelt’ veto. 


So long as Bankhead bill 
remains in committee custo- 
dy, there probably is little 
chance to further Pace bill, 
which provides that labor 
costs shall be taken into ac- 
count in determining ceiling 
prices of farm _ products. 


Immediate result of Bank- 
head bill would be to raise 
farm prices (even its votaries 
admit this, though there’s 
differencse of opinion as to 
degree). But bulk of farm- 
ers are more concerned over 
pushing subsidies into open. 
Few realize the extent of 
these subsidy payments. Last 
yr, out of a total farm income 
estimated at $16.1-billion, 
$5.9-billion represented gov’t 
subsidies. Farmers say these 
“benefit” payments are un- 
realistic; tend to pauperize 
agriculture. They want farm 
prices based on actual pro- 
dution costs, not compro- 
mised by donations from 
public treasury. But so long 
as prices can be held at arti- 
ficially low levels thru sub- 
sidy payments, the outlook 
for realistic bookkeeping is 
not very promising. 








RATIONING: Milk must be rationed for two reasons: to 
maintain gradually slipping safety standards, and to meet 
| acute shortage. Action may be postponed 90 days, as we are 
now in heaviest production season, but by early summer 
there won’t be enough safe, clean milk to meet demand ... 
We remain convinced poultry rationing must come . . . Ohio 
this wk joined states rationing liquor. Trend is toward ra- 
tioning consumer. Most retailers are now rationed by pro- 
ducers. There is no indication of early official action. 


Are we ever going to learn to 
take this war in proper perspec- 
tive? Sometimes the prospect of 
ever attaining such an attitude is 
pretty discouraging. The current 
Tunisian situation is clearly a case 
in point. 

Our victories to date are simply 
preliminary indicatons of what has 
generally been assumed: Allied 
forces have sufficient potential 
Strength to take eventual com- 
mand of the African foreland. “We 
have Rommel on the run.” The 
strategy of Rommel’s men from 
the outset has been to make union 
with the forces of Von Arnim. 
There is no clear indication, as this 
is written that the main forces of 
the Afrika Korps will not attain 
that objective. The rear-guard is 
getting some tough battering. No 
mistake about that. Things are go- 
ing our way at the moment. But it 
is only rational to note the fact that 
the tougher battles are yet to come. 


The question is sometimes asked 
why we didn’t blitz the Nazis out 
of Africa in one_ grand, all-out 
smash, weeks or months ago. That, 
of course, is a question for the mil- 
itarists. But there are a pair of 
answers that would seem to suffice: 
First, the blitz technique is cruelly 
wasteful of manpower. And Gen 
Eisenhower isn’t running that kind 
of a war. He purposes to buy vic- 
tory with the feweset possible num- 
ber of American lives. It may take 


prophesies... 














a little longer that way. The sec- 
ond realistic reason is that we prob- 
ably didn’t have the supplies and 
facilities to implement a blitz. 


ANOTHER DUNKERQUE? It has 
become quite the fashion to dis- 
parage the possibility of a Tunisian 
“Dunkerque”. The speculation is 
rather profitless, perhaps. Hitler’s 
strategy may not envisage rescue. 
But we shoulld not so easily con- 
vince ourselves that the move is 
impracticable. True, the Nazis will 
have to transport their troops a 
good deal farther; but at the time 
of evacuation there probably will 
not be more than a third of the 
number removed from Dunkerque. 
We should not lose sight of the fact 
that despite our vigilance, the en- 
emy’s African forces are being con- 
tinually reinforced. If he can bring 
them in, isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume he can take them out? 


ENEMY AIRPOWER: Elmer Da- 
vis, OWI chief, said this wk he be- 
lieved the enemy had no great re- 
serve of airpower. “If they had 
the planes” said Davis “they cer- 
tainly woulld be using them now.” 
This seems an ill-founded assump- 
tion. Most careful calculations 
credit Nazis with substantial air 
reserves. They will be husbanded 
for best strategic advantage. Don’t 
let any sunny propagandist talk 
you out of this strong probability. 




















Quite 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 








“Boys returning from overseas 
will be cosmopolites. They will have 
visited places that formerly were 
only spots on the map. I don’t think 
they’ll come back to peddling ap- 
ples on street corners.” — Louis 
WrirTH, prof of sociology, U of Chi- 
cago. 


“ ” 


“There are too many good-time 
Charleys not only at the work- 
benches but among all of us.”—Lt- 
Gen Wm S KNUDSEN. 


“e ” 


“We are not going to discourage 
people from taking vacations.”— 
Jos B Eastman, director, ODT. 


“ ” 


“If you want your ration points 
to last the month out, don’t let your 
husband do the shopping!”—BILL 
BENDIX, mgr of a Newark chain 
store, who insists that a man, turned 
loose in a delicatessen dep’t can 
wreck a month’s ration in a matter 
of minutes. 

“ ” 

“We do not like slushy and de- 
bilitated singers or songs and our 
stand is quite clear—we are not go- 
ing to have them.”—Spokesman for 
austere British Broadcasting Corp, 
announcing new ban on throaty 
popular numbers, and sentimental 
crooners. 

“ ” 

“Stop thinking of ‘the enemy’ as 
a figure of speech. Picture him as a 
living soldier with 2 lot of good 
ideas about how to fight, and lousy 
ideas about everything else. Re- 
member, his first thought, when 
you meet, is to kill you first.—Edi- 
torial, Infantry Journal. 





“We have—and have always had 
only one policy in Africa. That is 
to deal militarily and help militarily 
everybody who is fighting the Axis 
powers.”—CorDELL HuLt, U S Sec’y 
of State. 


“ * 

“There was some difficulty in 
translating ‘low-wing cantilever 
monoplane’ into Hindu.”—HILARyY 
SAUNDERS, author of pamphlet, The 
Battle of Britain, issued by British 
Information Service, commenting 
on publication of his work in for- 
eign languages. 


“ ” 


“I am not going to let anybody 
down. I'll stick right here until 1 
know the program is a success,.”— 
Wm +JEFFERS, Rubber Director, an- 
swering rumor he will resign July 1. 


“ ” 


“The American doughboy in this 
war is the same soldier his daddy 
was—the toughest, hardest fighting 
man there is. There is a ready 
smile on his face, no matter what 
the hardship. There is a joke on 
his lips, and he wisecracks his way 
thru hell and high water’—Maj 
RoOaNE WARING, nat’l commander, 
American Legion, now on inspection 
tour of American forces in Africa. 


“Five German  divisions—75,000 
men—could have conquered Brit- 
ain’s land forces after Dunkuerque, 
but they struck southward into 
France and lost their chance,”— 
Brig Gen NorMaAN Ropcer, of Otta- 
wa, member British gen’l staff. 

“ bP 

“Plenty of times I wished to God 
I was back home in Brooklyn.”— 
MarTHA RAYE, commenting on re- 
cent N African trek to entertain sol- 
diers. She was accompanied by Kay 
Francis, Carole Landis and Mitzi 
Mayfair. 

é bb 

“It is my belief that the Allies 
will win this war because they are 
stronger than the Axis in every 
way, including armament, industrial 
production and morale.” — Gen 
SALEM OUMERTAK, head of a Turkish 
military delegation touring Allied 
bases in Mediterranean. 

ity 9 

“The situation is serious and a 
tough one. Nobody is a bit com- 
placent about it.”—FRANK KNox, 
Sec’y of Navy, commenting on cur- 
rent U-boat operations. 

é ” 

“I don’t believe Darryl Zanuck 
has any more right to be an army 
colonel than Mayor LaGuardia has 
to be a brigadier gen’l.”—Sen Harry 
S Truman, chairman, senate war 
investigating committee, criticising, 
War dep’t policy of awarding high 
army commissions to laymen with 
no military training. 

ity 99 

“Let the farmers go on a sitdown 
strike, or even an 8-hr day and see 
where labor would be.”—Sen Burton 
K WHEELER, of Montana. 
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Post-War Plans 


PAUL MALLON 


The good citizen practices broth- 
erly love in his daily life. But not 
to the extent of trying to love his 
next-door neighbor as much as his 
immediate family. No individual I 
ever heard of carries brotherly love 
to the extent of taking his weekly 
pay and distributing it either to 
friends or foes, or to both alike. 

Certainly, he does not borrow 
money from his family, so to speak, 
to distribute even more than he 
earns. If any individual man did 
such things, he would be considered 
a fool. Yet proposals have been 
made that we do collectively what 
each of us knows to be foolish, as 
far as he himself is concerned. Such 
plans will not work. 

But if we adopt the common 
sense individual basis, it would not 
be necessary for us to sacrifice our 
nat’l ideals, or open our nat’l purse 
any wider than is sensible to live 
agreeably with the other fellow. 

Patriotism and nat’l self-interest 
can not be compromised any more 
than religion can be compromised. 

Many religious-minded Americans 
do not stop to think that they 
would be deeply offended if any one 
proposed that they compromise 
their Methodist, Baptist or Catho- 
lic beliefs half-way to Buddhism or 
agnosticism. 

Yet, in internat’l politics, where 
the nat’l ideal of the U S is con- 
cerned, they listen to suggestions 
that as Stalin is coming half way 
toward democracy, we should carry 
democracy half way toward him. 

It seems to me that the founda- 
tion of the current argument is all 
wrong. The course must always be 
ahead, but in plotting that course, 
idealism will serve us only if it is 
constructive—Condensed from Mr. 
Mallon’s newspaper feature, dis- 
tributed by King Features. 





AGE 


When a guy my age starts get- 
ting interested in a girl in her 20’s, 
it’s like buying a book for somebody 
else to read—‘“Joe”, The Crown, 
h m Crown Cork & Seal Co., 3-’43. 


CAPITALISM 

The system of free enterprise and 
capitalism did not break down be- 
cause of its own defects. It broke 
down because of the moral defects 
of all of us, the spiritual thinness 
of our western life, which per- 
mitted the system first to become 
an end in itself and then to betray 
even its own rulers in the interest 
of immediate greed —HeErsert Acar, 
editor, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
now on leave with U. S. Navy. 


CHARITY—Collection 


Tom McMahon, pres, Chicago 
Dist Golf Ass’n proposes a unique 
“dime-a-round” plan to aid worthy 
charities. 

“We want ever golfer—star and 
dub, private and public course 
player—to contribute a dime to 
some war relief agency every time 
he plays a round. 

“In normal times, Americans play 
60 million rounds a year. The war 
probably has cut that in two. But 
even so, at 10 c a round, there’s a 
tidy $3,000,000.” 

The plan is that each club handle 
its own collection.—Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans’ Semi-Monthly, 3-26- 
43. 


DELINQUENCY—Juvenile 
Can it be that as women take 
men’s places in industry, girls are 
taking boys’ places in the army of 
incipient criminals?—Paut W ALEx- 
ANDER, “Juvenile Delinquency 
Strikes Home”, The Woman, 4-’43. 


DETERMINATION 


Bulldog grit and determination 
are part and parcel of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. If you 
set out to exterminate the small 
business man in this country, you 
first have to kill him and then 
pitch in and sell him the idea that 
he is dead. Our business men cuss, 
complain, view with alarm and 
groan. But when it comes to really 
giving up—that just isn’t in the 
cards for the majority —EvucEne 
Wutirmore, American Business 3-43. 





Block Buster 


It’s a black, ugly object—this 
new block-buster bomb—8 ft 4 
in long, 2 ft 1 in thick. About 
2200 of its 4000 lbs are TNT and 
newer, secret explosives; the 
rest shell and fuses. It hits the 
ground at 600 mi per hr, pulver- 
izes whatever it strikes, buries 
itself—and explodes. 

The bomb case shatters into 
more than 6000 fragments that 
fly away at 4000 to 7000 ft a 
second, may spray 7000 ft. The 
explosion itself will smash ev- 
erything within 120 ft. Ground 
tremors may cause brick walls a 
block away to collapse—N Y 
Times. 











DRUDGERY 


Observation of the lives of ef- 
fective and so-thought important 
men has led me often to tell young 
people that whatever they are and 
however high they hope to climb, 
they must expect to build their 
lives on and around what is com- 
monly called drudgery. “Fifty per 
cent of your time” I have predicted, 
“will be spent in doing what you 
probably don’t find very thrilling 
and don’t particularly want to do.” 
—Dr Sam’. SmitH Drury, headmas- 
ter, St Paul’s school, in Upward 
Way, (Little, $1.50). 


EDUCATION— Juvenile 
Schools seem to be failing in 
their job of interesting the child. 
All subjects should be linked with 
the present. For instance, teach- 
ers can easily tie up arithmetic 


with aviation—Sysm Foster, ad- 
dressing Child Welfare Ass’n, in 
Atlanta. 

EXAGGERATION 
Exaggeration is truth that has 
lost its temper—KaHILL GIBRAN, 


quoted in American City, 3-’43. 
EXAMPLE 


There’s a preacher whose parson- 
age is on a corner I pass each 
morning as I walk to work. So far 
this winter, to my knowledge, the 
snow on his sidewalk has not been 
shoveled. I’ve ploughed thru it al- 
most up to my knees. The other 
morning I saw the subject of the 
reverend’s sermon announced on 
the bulletin board: “Be Ye Doers 


of the Word.”"—The Jaqua Way, 
heuse magazine of The Jaqua Co. 
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Simple Annals of la Rich 


Last Nov, the staid old house of J B Lippincott published a unique 
volume, We Took to The Woods, ($2.75) by a new writer, Louise DicKINSON 
Ricu. It was a breezy account of life, on an almost primitive plane, in the 


deep tangled wildwood of Maine. 


The volume was an immediate best- 


seller; choice of the Book-of-The-Month Club for Dec. 
An interesting by-product of this adventure has been the letters which 


Mrs Rich has written periodically to her publishers. 


QuorTE, which could 


not find space last year to excerpt We Took to The Woods, here follows a 
precedent set by Mark Twain who, in his journalistic days, once rejected a 
mss from an aspiring author, but bought at space rates the letter of sub- 
mission. We introduce that ready letter-writer, Louise Rich: 


Feb 27, ’42 

Coming out of the woods for the 
lst time in 5 yrs (Reason: to have 
a baby) I feel as if I were being re- 
born myself. I’ve just seen my Ist 
sky-writing. It may be old stuff to 
everyone else, but it’s as thrilling to 
me as to my 4-yr-old Rufus. 


Mar 11, ’42 

I have been trying to buy a hat. 
It seems I expect too much. I want 
something that will be reasonably 
smart here at Easter, and that I can 
wear fishing in the rain when I go 
back to the woods. Solution: Stay 
in bed Easter Sunday, and continue 
to wear a bandana around my head 
when I fish in the rain. 


April 2, ’42 

I am now out of durance vile— 
which is an ungrateful way of re- 
ferring to the hospital—complete, 
with a daughter At the last minute. 
I had to call police to take me there 
in the prowl car, which was a swell 
experience. I hope this experience 
didn’t mark my child, so she’ll spend 
the rest of her days hopping in and 
out of paddy wagons. 


September 24, °42 

I don’t want to go to the Book 
Fair, but if you really think I ought 
to, I will. But—if I have to buy an 
evening gown, all bets are off! I 
haven’t owned one for 10 yrs, have 
no use for one, and no intention of 


investing in one just to wear once. 
And what am I supposed to do after 
I get there? Just stand around and 
look brawny, demonstrate my skill 
with an axe, or what? 


November 10, ’42 

. .. I hope it will be all right to 
meet the Gov without a hat, as I 
don’t own one, or if it isn’t that I 
can persuade whoever takes me to 
stop somewhere while I buy one. 
How do you address a Gov anyhow? 
Boy, isn’t this going to be a treat 
for him! 


January 14, ’43 

Rationing is becoming a problem, 
what with the A&P told to sell only 
one can toacustomer. We have tak- 
en torabbit hunting tofurnish meat 
for the dogs. Saw some bear tracks 
the other day and are going after 
him. Lot of meat on a bear. 


January 42, ’43 

Everything has gone to hell in a 
hack. We had terrible blizzards so 
that the mail is compltely disrupted. 
No mail in or out for over a wk. 
Larry, the mail-carrier went to An- 
dover on snow shoes, but a fat lot 
of good it did him. No mail there, 
nor even a bottle of beer to comfort 
and sustain him. He finally walked 
the 20 mi back in disgust, after 
hanging around town for 4 days. 
Dinah’s hair is going to curl, praise 
the Lord. 








FARM—Equipment 

Corn-belt farmers feel that so 
long as manpower was bound to be 
scarce, machine power should have 
been increased. Fantastic auction 
prices were paid for used equip’t 
before ceilings. A $770 4-yr-old 
corn-picker might go for $1100. 
Price ceilings are now avoided with 
farmer’s traditional casualness to- 
ward a law he doesn’t like. If ceil- 
ing is $500, the machine will go for 


that, with $500 thrown in for a 
sack of nuts and bolts—The New 
Republic, “Count on The Corn 
Belt!” 3-15-43. 


INEFFICIENCY 


Red crepe—isn’t that a better 
name—more descriptive of the grief 
it causes—than red tape? Let’s call 
it red crepe from here on.—Editor- 
ial, American Business, 3-’43. 





“ 


. . « by any other name”—The 
new seed catalogs are out, and it is 
interesting to note the avoidance 
of German and Japanese names. 
This strikes us as somewhat silly. 
Both the Japanese and Germans 
are good gardeners, even though we 
don’t like their political ideas or 
moral principles. 

But some seed houses think it fi- 
nancially expedient to change the 
“Japanese Climbing Cucumber” to 
“American Climbing,” and to give 
assurance that the seed of Japa- 
nese pumpkins, Tokio Market tur- 
nip, and the Japanese radishes and 
onions is all American grown. 

Also, in some lists, all chrysanthe- 
mums have become “Korean” and 
the words “German” and “Japa- 
nese” are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in the lists of iris varieties. 

The coffee scarcity has resulted in 
the return of the ancient soy bean 
“coffee berry.” But it’s the “Great 
American” or “Domestic” coffee 
berry, with no suggestion of Ger- 
man or Japanese origin. Some seed- 
men even admit it’s only an “early 
variety of soy bean.” 

Missing from the lists this yr, as 
they were last, are our old friends 
the French and Italian catalogs. 
British seec houses continue to do 
business but certainly not as usual. 
Last season Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide was considerably reduced in 
size and bore a sticker withdraw- 
ing from sale the entire vegetable 
seed line. This yr, Sutton’s send to 
America a thin booklet listing 
flower seeds. 

The fact is, here in U S we have 
greater variety of vegetables than 
were cultivated in Europe. As long 
as we have plenty of sweet corn and 
watermelon— crops the old world 
scarcely knows—we can survive a 
war-time deprivation of cardoon, 
scorzonera and seakale—ArcHER P 
WHALLOoN, “Seed Catalogs And The 
War”, Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3-’43. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Expect to hear much 
more of the new “bazooka” gun an- 
nounced this wk by War dep’t. It’s 
really revolutionary weapon for use 
in blasting tanks, pillboxes, me- 
chanized defenses, at short range. 
Light enough to be fired from a 
man’s shoulder, its high-explosive 
missile will penetrate armor plate 
or drive thru brick walls and stone 
masonry. 





“ ” 


FIRE PREVENTION: A new fire- 
extinguishing powder is announced, 
effective on gasoline and grease, as 
well as ordinary fires. No equip- 
ment is required. It is non-poison- 
ous and has no noxious gases. In 
2% Ib tins for home use; larger 
containers for industries. 


“é ” 


INVENTION: International Har- 
vester has been working 40 yrs on 
mechanical cotton-picker—conceded 
the most difficult designing and 
engineering task in history of mod- 
ern agricultural mch’y. This wk 
they announced completion of suc- 
cessful model, to do work of 50 to 
80 pickers. Probably not more than 
a doz can be completed this yr, due 
to material shortages. They’ll find 
ready sale in labor-tight areas of 
South. Picking cotton is backbreak- 
ing task shunned by iabor in pe- 
riods of industrial activity. 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: Graphic arts has 
been concerned by scarcity of cop- 
per and zinc—both strategic ma- 
terials—used in printing plates. 
WPB this wk eased tension by giv- 
ing blessing to a new plastic, de- 
veloped by Bakelite. Material offers 
resistence to abrasion and solvents. 
Said to be satisfactory in producing 
duplicate plates (electrotypes) up to 
175-line (most magazine reproduc- 
tions, on coated stock, are 120-line). 


“ » 


SURGER Y—Desert dwellers point 
to Joshua tree (which is really a 
lilly) as most useless product oi 
sand wastes. Now. porus lightweigh~» 
wood is widely used for surgical 
splints. It conforms readily to shape 
of injured limbs and permits bene- 
ficial air circulation. 





Absence 


Since you have gone so far away, 
A curious thing I find: 

The world is like a golden clock 
That God forgot to wind. 

—Quoted by Masor Bowes on 

his radio program. 











INFORMALITY—English 

Gracie Fields, England’s darling 
of movies and radio, boarded a 
bus late one evening in London. 
The driver, recognized his famous 
fare with, “Gor, if it aint Gracie!” 
He solicitously inquired her desti- 
nation, then faced the other pass- 
engers. “We're goin’ t’ turn off at 
the next corner and take Gracie 
home” he announced. “Those not 
in favor will git off the bus.” 

At 3 a m all 20 passengers and 
the bus driver were draped around 
the piano in Gracie’s Charing Cross 
home indulging in melodious part- 
singing —HILpEGRADE Dotson, “Our 
Gracie”, Movie-Radio Guide, 4-’43. 


LIFE—After Death 


Burial is an old, old custom— 
nearly as old as our use of fire. 
With burial came the custom of 
placing tools, weapons and food in 
the grave, thus indicating that a 
belief in life after death is still 
older—C.LarK WIsSLER, “How Sci- 
ence Deciphers Man’s Past” Nat- 
ural History, 3-'43. 


LIFE—Under Dictatorship 

Mussolini, at his peak, some years 
ago, sought to demonstrate his 
power to a newsman. In one of 
his studio retreats, on the sixth 
floor of an Italian state bldg., El 
Duce pressed a buzzer, summoned 
an army officer. “Go to the win- 
dow and hump out!” he com- 
manded. The officer saluted smart- 
ly, walked to the window. 

“May I speak to the man?” 
pleaded the astounded reporter. 

“Surely” said Mussolini. 

“Do you mean” the writer in- 
quired, turning to the waiting offic- 
er “that just on the whim of this 
man, you would throw your life 
away?” 

“Certainly” answered the soldier. 
“And so would you, if you knew 
what a life it is.” With that, he sa- 
luted again—and jumped.—Joun B. 
KENNEDY, on a radio broadcast. 


Confidentially 
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The Japanese cherry trees lining 
Washington’: tidal basin blossomed 
this wk—and so did the annual pub- 
licity stories anent the same. This 
yr, however, there was careful 
elimination of the word “Japanese.” 
Associated Press referred to trees 
as “Korean” and photographed a 
Korean maiden seated on a blos- 
soming bough. Technically, the trees 
are Korean, although these speci- 
mens were a gift of the Japanese 
gov't. 

Selective Service officials are con- 
cerned by fact that more than a 
fourth of the 18-19-yr-olds called 
have been found physically unfit 
for combaz service. Great variety ot 
reasons for turn-downs, with de- 
fective vision—4%% per cent—most 
prevalent. . . Every family man in- 
ducted this yr will probably owe his 
draft call to a single man who has 
neglected syphilis. About 25 per cent 
of 4-F’s are deferred for this physic- 
al disability. 

Child-welfare authorities plan a 
nat’l program directed toward prob- 
lem of “key-bound kids.” Thousands 
of parents, all over the country, are 
locking small children in homes or 
trailers, while they go to work in 
factories or shops. 


Although congressmen have not 
passed out free garden seed tor 
more than 20 yrs, those represent- 
ing city districts still receive hun- 
dreds of requests. . . We sharply 
emphasize our earlier warning: 
there will be a shortage in many 
varieties of vegetable seeds this sea- 
son. Even more disastrous, however, 
may be the shortage in insecticides. 


A number of big wholesale poul- 
try dealers have suspended opera- 
tions. Their problem: speculators 
are going direct to farmer, paying 
more than OPA ceiling prices at 
which wholesalers are obliged to 
sell. Situation is grave threat to dis- 
tribution thru established channels. 
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MUSIC—For Soldiers 


The Stage Door Canteen workers 
in N Y have learned the _ songs 
servicemen do not want to hear. 
They include, Miss You, Dear Mom, 
We Did It Before, Remember Pearl 
Harbor, White Cliffs of Dover, Let- 
ter From Home, God Bless America, 
This is Worth Fighting For and My 
Buddy. All of them, are “depres- 
sives”.—WAaLTER WINCHELL. 





The post-war world will be so poor 
that women will have to go back to 


their great - great - grandmother’s 
spinning wheels, and men to build- 
ing their own houses. There will be 
no cars, radios, washing machines or 
refrigerators in the world that will 
exist after the war. The masses of 
the people will be impoverished by 
the burdens which the war imposes 
upon everyone.—Hans E ias, Middle- 
sex University. 
“ ” 

In the post-war period, we shall 
double our national output. The 
gross will increase from a low of 
about $60-billion at the bottom oi 
the depression, to between $120-and 
$150-billion after the war. This in- 
creased output means greatly in- 
creased per capita income. The pre- 
depression standard of living not 
only will be restored, but will be 
raised. — Burton BiIGELow, Sales 
Management, 3-15-’43. 


RESTRICTIONS—Absurd 

A man I know ordered ice cream 
for dessert. “What kind of ice do 
you want with it?” the waitress 
asked. 

The customer said he didn’t want 
any. 

But, said the waitress, new regu- 
lations provide that ices must be 
served with ice cream to conserve 
dwindling supplies of the latter. 

“Well” said the customer, “I don’t 
eat ices, so just give me the am’t 
of ice cream I’m entitled to and 
forget the ice.” 

“I can’t do that” insisted the 
waitress, “I'll have to give you the 
ice with your ice cream.” 

And she did!—“The Trading 
Post”, Business Week, 3-27-43. 


American Scene 


Dogs o’ War 

Passengers on our trains, these 
days, often see fine big dogs in large 
crates being loaded into express 
cars, or waiting on station plat- 
forms. Like the men in uniform, 
these husky and finely bred ani- 
mals are on their way to train for 
war—these are future privates for 
Corps K-9. 

This is the first time that dogs 
and men have been trained, in this 
type of service, for use on a major 
scale by our armed services. A well- 
trained dog can take the place of 
half a dozen human sentries. Ameri- 
ca’s K-9 corps has saved the lives 
of many American boys on the 
fighting fronts. 

American people have responded 
quickly to the appeals of Dogs for 
Defense, Inc., asking for canine 
candidates to train for special mili- 
tary duties with Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps. This or- 
ganization, composed of dog fan- 
ciers, dog breeders and dog-lovers 
generally, has been commissioned 
as official procurement agent for 
the War dep’t. Already, thousands 
of dogs have been sent to training 
stations. Many thousands more are 
required. Training stations have 
been laid out at four historic army 
posts. 

A number of regional induction 
centers of Dogs for Defense have 
been established, and to these are 
sent dogs for military service. The 
armed forces do not want ailing, 
discarded animals, but only those 











SACROSANCT 


A lot of sacred cows ought to be 
ground into hamburger—Walther 
League Messenger, 4-43. 


TAXES 


J. B. Coleman, a French minister 
of finance in the 17th century, laid 
down this rule for taxation. “The 
art of taxation consists of so pluck- 
ing the goose as to obtain the 
largest am’t of feathers with the 
least possible am’t of hissing.”—Ep 
Epstrom, Louisville Courier-Journal. 





that measure up to qualifications. 
Dogs must be of breeds selected for 
this specialized work, be in A-1 con- 
dition, not less than one yr old, or 
more than five, and at least 20” 
high at the shoulders. 

Among preferred breeds: Belgian 
and German shepherds, Doberman 
Pinschers (which the Marines use 
exclusively), pointers, setters, Dal- 
matians. The dog must not be shy 
(especially gun shy) or vicious. It 
must have the common-sense and 
balance necessary to distinguish 
friend from foe. The dogs and sol- 
diers to whom they are assigned 
must go thru intensive training to- 
gether, each being half of a team. 

Dogs for Defense—headquarters 
22 E 60th St, New York City—is 
asking the public to donate their 
pets. When offers are rec’d, a ques- 
tionnaire is sent to the owners by 
the nearest Dogs for Defense reg- 
ional director. On this form are reg- 
istered physical characteristics and 
history of the dog offered. 

If the dog meets D F D qualifica- 
tions, the owner is asked to hold 
the animal for call. When a pro- 
curement order for that specific 
type is issued, an official “U S 
Army Dog” crate is sent to the do- 
nator by express, and the animal 
starts on the first stage of its jour- 
ney—to the regional induction cen- 
ter. There it is inspected and tested, 
and then sent on its way, with oth- 
ers, to designated remount training 
post.—Condensed from Chesapeake 
& Ohio Magazine, 4-’43. 








TRUTH—in War 

It is not Mr. Hull’s war, not the 
generals’ or the admirals’, or even 
the Administration’s war; it is Joe’s 
war. The idea that he is too un- 
stable to be told the truth; the 
idea that the truth is none of his 
business; the idea that he must 
hold his peace and let experts do 
their stuff—all these ideas are not 
only incompatible with the demo- 
cratic premise; they are fatal to it. 
—BERNARD DeEVoTo (arguing for 
greater candor in war communi- 
ques), Harper’s, 4-’43., 
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GER ) JF ROM 
J esteryear 


Church and Father 
CLARENCE Day 





Not so well known as Life With 
Father, the author’s later work, 
God And My Father, from which 
this excerpt is taken, is in many 
ways a rewarding volume. We may 
not agree with the elder Day’s 
spiritual concepts. But whatever 
else we may say of Father, it must 
be admitted that life with him was 
never dull. Most of us, no doubdt, 
have met his counterpart in our 
own circles. God And My Father 
was published by Knopf in 1932. 
Clarence Day died in 1935. 





When we asked Father why we 
must attend church, he answered, 
“Because I wish to bring you up 
properly. Men who neglect going to 
church are a lazy, disreputible lot.” 

My mother put it differently. She 
said we owed it to God. My father 
never dreamed of attending for any 
such reason. In his moral instruc- 
tions to us he never mentioned God. 
What he dwelt on was integrity. My 
mother once wrote in my plush- 
covered autograph album: “Fear 
God and keep His commandments”; 
but the motto that Father had 
written om a preceding page was: 
“Do your duty and fear no one.” 

No one could tell Father his duty. 
It wasn’t written in any book, cer- 
tainly not in the Bible. It was a 
code, a tradition: to be upright and 
fearless and honorable, and to 
brush your clothes properly; and in 
general always to do the right thing 
in every department of life. The 
right thing to do for religion was 
to go to a good church on Sundays. 

When Father went to church and 
sat in his pew, he felt he was do- 
ing enough. Any further spiritual 
work was up to the clergy... . 

Father thought of most clergy- 
men as any man of action thinks of 
philosophers, or of those scholars 
who discuss the fourth dimension. 
But this didn’t mean that he 
doubted the existence of God. On 
the contrary, God and Father had 
somehow contrived to achieve a 
harmonious relation that the clergy 
themselves might have envied. 


‘eF oul Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


“Now,” said the Italian officer, 
“the Australians are on the way. 
You’d better have a stiff drink so 
that you can meet them.” 

All the troops accepted but one. 
“Why, what’s the matter, Benito?” 
asked a companion. “Why don’t 
you have a drink, like the rest of 
us?” 

“Not-a me!” said Benito. “It 
giffs me too much _ courage. I 
might-a wait behind when the rest 
rest of you are running!”—Finan- 
cial Post. 


“ ” 


How to tell the sex of a goldfish: 

To the water in the goldfish bowl, 
add one-half oz sulphuric acid. If 
he comes floating to the top, he’s 
a boy; and if she comes floating to 
the top, she’s a girl-—Columbia 
Jester. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
HUMPHREY BOGART 


Three Germans were sitting 
in a public park one day. After 
looking furtively about, one of 
them cleared his throat and 
said, Tsk, tsk, tsk!” After a 
moment of silence, the second 
got up, peered carefully down 
the walk, then sat down and said 
“Tsk, tsk, tsk!” The third Ger- 
man, at that moment saw in 
the distance a Gestapo officer. 
Hastily nudging his compan- 
ions, he muttered: “Be care- 
ful! If you two don’t quit talk- 
ing politics, we'll all be thrown 
into a concentration camp!” 








Even when exasperated by fool 
requests, Clarence Darrow kept in- 
tact his sense of humor. Once a 
vaudeville house manager tele- 
phoned him a request. Darrow 
turned to an associate and com- 
mented: “Do you know what, that 
damned fool wants me to have my 
picture taken with a trained ape, 
and he hasn't even got the ape’s 
consent!"—The Vagabond, 3-’43. 





Tut, Tut! 


The reference room of the To- 
ledo public library received a 
telephone inquiry last wk con- 
cerning wholesale prices in the 
Toledo area. After giving such 
information as they had avail- 
able, the librarian suggested 
that the patron consult the local 
OPA office. “But” said a plain- 
tive poice, “this is OPA calling!’ 











WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


No, we aren’t able to say 
definitely whether or not the 
current Washington sense of 
values is represented by the 
latest OPA rating: Brains, 4 
points; Tongue, 6 points.—BrmL 
Henry. Los Angeles Times. 

Ti ” 

The desert fox doubtless is 
prepared to admit now that old 
England still breeds some good 
fox hounds.—Financial Times, 
Canada. 

“ ” 

We all have a stake in the 
war. Few roasts—Jack War- 
wick, Toledo Blade. 











A dimwit bought one of those 
mail order houses that com®@ in sec- 
tions, and put it up himself. 

“Howyuh doin’?” a friend asked 
Shortly thereafter. 

“Aw,” mourned the moron. “I 
got troubles. Come on out and I'll 
show you.” 

“Well, for gosh sakes, Bill,” ex- 
claimed the friend, when he looked 
the place over, “you’ve put it to- 
gether upside down.” 

“Darned if I ain’t,” replied the 
moron. “You know—I bet that’s 
why I keep falling off the porch.”— 
Investment Dealers’ Digest. 





